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REYNARD ON THE SCOTTISH 
MOUNTAINS. 


Nor much has been written on the subject of | 
fox-hunting in the Highlands; yet fox-hunting 
of a kind is pursued there every year. As the 
sport is commonly followed, no one who has not 
a ‘steady head’ would go in pursuit of reynard 
in the Highlands, for a fall into a bog or mire, 
or over the mountain rocks, might not unlikely 
be the result. The best huntsman that ever rode 
after a pack of hounds would soon lose. sight 
of the fox in any of the northern counties of 
Scotland. The fox, in brief, cannot be hunted 
there as in the south of Scotland and in England. 
He is hunted in the Highlands like the pole- 
cat and gray crow, or like all the other animals 
which, from a sportsman’s point of view, come 
under the category of vermin. Whilst he is 
carefully preserved in England, even artificial 
coverts or earths being provided for his accom- 
modation where necessary, and his comforts assi- 
duously attended to, a premium is offered for 
his head, or rather for his tail, in the Highlands. 
He is not regarded as an object of sport, but 
the enemy, the arch-foe, of the sportsman and 
sheep-farmer. Everybody thinks himself not only 
justified, but entitled to applause in killing a 
fox by foul or fair means—with gun, trap, or 
dog. Hundreds of foxes are killed in this way 
every year. But the genuine huntsman, the lover 
of fox-hunting as it is practised in lowland shires, 
will be glad to learn that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to extirpate them, foxes are more 
numerous in the Highland hills at the present 
time than they have been at any previous period 
within the past fifty years. 

During the whole of the year, war is waged 
against the hill-fox; but it is in the summer 
and autumn that he is circumvented in the High- 
lands. The vulpine war begins in July, when 
the cubs are a few weeks old, and is continued 
until the end of August, when the young foxes 
leave their dens and shift for themselves. 


The very name of fox, from its association 
with examples of cunning as set forth in 
_ the books of ancient and modern w riters, in 
‘fable and story, excites a smile. He is a 
laughter-inspiring animal, and if better known, 
would, irrespective of his partiality to game, 
be more thoroughly appreciated and respected. 
Much has been recently said of the sagacity of 
the dog; but the fox is far ahead of him in 
natural ability. The dog may be trained to do 
almost anything. The fox, however, needs no 
training—he is naturally clever, and all his 
stratagems are solely due to the workings of his 
own consciousness. His many-sidedness forms an 
interesting psychological study. There is some- 
thing intensely human in him. There is very 
much in his nature and individuality which binds 
him in sympathy with man. A person may be 
annoyed, but cannot remain long angry with him 
—he is compelled to smile at the cool audacity of 
the animal. We have observed him in almost 
every circumstance and in many a fix; he will 
yield to no strategist in readiness of invention, 
and adroitness in managing his concerns and 
extricating himself out of his difficulties. 

In his family relations he is most exemplary ; 
in his attachment to his mate, he actually dis- 
plays a spicing of the chivalric spirit. He watches 
and guards her with solicitude all the year round ; 
but when she has her cubs, he redoubles his 
attentions, and takes a great deal of the respon- 
sibility of the family on his shoulders, hunting 
for them and feeding them with parental pride,’ 
sparing neither lambs, grouse, black-game, hares, 
rabbits, nor anything toothsome that comes con- 
veniently in his way. His whole thoughts—if 
the word is permissible, and, let individuals say 
what they please, the fox is a thoughtful animal— 
seem to be centred in his mate and the little 
cubs, 

The fox’s den—the place selected by the parents 
for the cubs—is easily discovered ; but the fox 
is not altogether to blame for this, because he is 
unwittingly betrayed by the cubs, whose under- 
standings have not been sharpened by contact 
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with the world, and which, like many young 
people, are guilty of indiscretions. When a few 
iaks old, the cubs eat the delicacies given them 
by their parents, and play themselves at the 
mouth of the den. They soon cause a litter—fur, 
hair, and feathers, with heads, feet, and bones, 
representing almost every beast and bird in the 
‘forest,’ being strewn about in disorder. Moreover, 
the mouth of the den, whether in the rocks, as 
is commonly the case in the Highlands, or in 
sand-holes, is rendered black with the trampings 
of the cubs, and every vestige of grass about it is 
worn off for some yards. Evidence of the den 
is thus made conclusive, and the consequence is 
often disastrous to rey: and his young 
family. 

At a certain age, the cubs manifest unbounded 

layfulness and activity. They come out of their 
bas every day when the sun is at the hottest, 
to enjoy themselves. It is quite a little panto- 
mime to watch them at their amusement, leaping 
over, biting, and surprising each other in every 
imaginable and unimaginable way, and, when 
frightened, scampering off to their holes. Their 
drollery is inimitable; but unlike kittens and 
some other animals, they will not share their fun 
with man. A fox-cub is probably the most stub- 
born and perverse creature in existence. It will 
not even look at its captor. Most young animals, 
particularly birds, on being seized, give one a 
curious or supplicating look. Not so the young 
fox ; it averts its eyes with something like a sneer. 
Catch him by the neck, as the writer has done 
several times, and peer into its eyes, and it will 
jerk its head aside, to avoid looking you in the 
face. It would be a mistake, however, to take 
this liberty with a full-grown fox. The eyes of 
reynard, be the animal young or old, are full of 
meaning and artfulness, and not pleasant to look 
at. The fox may be tamed, and reciprocates 
friendly overtures; but, of course, he cannot 
always be depended upon. 

Until they are a month or six weeks old, the 
cubs, though timid and shy, suspect no secret 
plot, looking merely at the surface of things, and 
may be trapped without difficulty. The traps 
should be placed in the principal holes of the 
den, and, if it be wished to preserve the cubs 
alive, thickly covered with moss or grass, to 
prevent the possibility of injuring them. The 
whole should then be carefully concealed with 
mould. A bait is not needed; on the contrary, 
by opening the minds of the young foxes to 
suspicion, it would in all probability defeat its 
object. A number of cubs are annually captured 
in this manner in the Highlands, some of which 
are sent to England, where they thrive and 
multiply. An old fox, however, rarely allows 
himedlf to be trapped. 

Reynard leaves no department unexplored in 
hunting for the cubs, which, in the fashion of 
all young animals, are always hungry, always 
ready to gobble up some new dainty. He accus- 
toms them to almost all kinds of flesh-food. 
His liking for lamb and venison is very decided, 
and every den shows that he largely avails 
himself of these delicacies as articles of household 
consumption. Lamb is easily obtained, as, when 
the poor animal is pounced upon, the ewe makes 
no great resistance, and if she did, it would be of 


no avail, for reynard with his powerful teeth could 


silence her for ever. The rocdeer is a different 
stamp of animal, and when the fawn is attacked, 
fights with great ferocity, and not unfrequently 
makes the enemy retreat crest-fallen. The fox, 
however, kills many fawns, and has been known 
even to kill the calves of the red deer. His 
relish for venison is so keen that it occasionally 
makes him forget his innate caution and commit 
errors of judgment ; he now and then walks into 
a trap baited with venison, The carease of a 
deer is the best bait that can be used to trap 
him. With all his exalted notions of sport, he 
condescends at times to exert his great power 
upon very small game. The only time the writer 
observed him m the act of hunting, he was after 
mice! On getting their scent, he stood still for 
a moment, with his right foot suspended in the 
manner of a pointer, then moved stealthily 
towards the game, and having got near enough, 
sprang upon them, and shook the nest of tiny 
creatures about his ears. Having performed this 
exploit, he looked about him with the air of a 
man who thinks he has done a brave deed, 
entitling him to applause; but at that instant, 
he perceived he was watched, and fled. The fox 
kills all his prey in much the same way. Winged 
game often baffle him, but in the end, his per- 
severance is crowned with success. He seldom 
chases the hare, but pounces upon puss, and kills 
her before she is aware of the presence of a foe. 
Grouse are so plentiful that the fox rarely visits 
a farmyard in the Highlands. The heads of 
poisonous snakes (the adder) are seen at the den ; 
so that, as a change of diet, he sometimes treats 
the cubs to a reptile. The writer has seen two 
families of foxes in one den in Sutherlandshire. 
The female has usually four, but occasionally 
five, and even six cubs at a time. 

The fox goes a long distance from the den— 
frequently ten or twelve miles—before he begins 
hunting operations, passing his prey on the 
journey with an assumption of great innocence, 
as if the idea of murdering a grouse or lamb 
could not possibly enter his thoughts. Lambs 
and hares frisk about his den unmolested, because, 
for reasons of policy, he is too tender-hearted to 
touch them. or instance, if he killed lambs 
in proximity to his abode, the sheep would raise 
a piteous bleating—which is continued for some 
days—the den would be discovered, and the 
culprit punished. Reynard is wide awake as 
to what takes place around him, and, as in this 
case, exercises his wit to throw dust in the eyes 
of mankind and perpetuate his posterity. 

If the fox finds, on returning from his foraging 
expeditions, that any one has been at the den, 
he takes the alarm, and removes the cubs at once 
to other quarters. If they are too young to walk, 
he carries them, one at a time, with the greatest 
tenderness; and if they exhibit wilfulness or 
disobedience, which frequently happens, he chas- 
tises them. He oman takes them far away, 
selecting a place totally unlike their original den, 
When, therefore, a den is found, a watch is put 
upon it. Meanwhile, a hunting-party is organ- 
ised. They proceed to the scene with their 
terriers and guns, and provisions for a night's 
encampment, The terriers run into the den, 
and kill as many of the cubs as they can get 
hold of; and if the cubs be strong enough, they 
sometimes bolt out of their holes, like rabbits 
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from a ferret. The huntsmen are on the alert 
at different points, each hoping to win the 
coveted honour of shooting a fox, and when the 
animal makes his appearance, a deafening volley 
salutes him. In the excitement of the moment, 
reynard is often missed by all the shooters, 
The: chief business, however, takes place late 
in the evening, when the parent foxes are 
foraging. The shooters are then placed by their 
leader in tactical positions; and in those parts 
where, in midsummer, the reflections of the sun 
are not wholly eclipsed at midnight, lying in 
wait for the fox is a sport fraught with a kind 
of eerie fascination. Each watches his station 
with eagerness, all listen with earnestness for 
the quarry. At length he comes in sight on 
the sky-line away in the distance. From the 
restless way in which he moves to and fro, he 
is fully aware that his den is besieged—he scents 
his enemy from afar. He usually slips out of 
sight again, and then the hills for miles around 
re-echo with his cry—a grating sound like the 
sereech of a crane, but much louder. No sooner 
has the sound died away, than the female 
commonly answers it in a clearer and more 
clamorous voice. They both circle about to 
windward of the den, and at times will come 
within fifty yards of it. The most deadly shots 
ave placed at the best stations, and on these occa- 
sions poor reynard very frequently loses his life. 
Supposing he is fired at and missed, he is certain 
to come back again early in the morning. The 
fox ordinarily comes to the den between nine 
p.M. and midnight, and again about half-past one 
or two in the morning. 

Such is a glimpse of reynard as he generally 
conducts himself in the Highlands; and were 
foxes allowed to breed undisturbed there, they 
would soon overrun the country. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Wuere is George? I scarcely ever see him,’ 
said the general in querulous tones. ‘He is 
always after that girl of Waring’s. Why don't 
you try to keep him at home?’ 

Mrs Gaunt did not say that she had done her 
best to keep him at home, but found her efforts 
unsuccessful, She said apologetically : ‘He has 
so very little to amuse him here ; and the music, 
you know, is a great bond.’ 

‘He plays like a beginner; and she, like a— 
like a—as well as a professional. I don’t under- 
stand what kind of bond that can be,’ 

‘So much the greater a compliment is it to 
George that she likes his playing,’ responded the 
mother promptly. 

‘She likes to make a fool of him, I think,’ the 
general said; ‘and you help her on. I don't 
understand your tactics. Women generally like 
to keep their sons free from such entanglements ; 
and after getting him safely out of India, where 
every man is bound to fall into mischiet’—— 


wish it had been Frances. I had always set my 
heart on that. But the connection would be the 
same.’ 

‘You knew nothing about the connection when 
you set your heart on Frances. And I can’t help 
thinking there is something odd about the con- 
nection. Why should that girl have come here, 
and why should the other one be spirited away 
like a transformation scene ?’ 

‘Well, my dear, it is in the peerage,’ said Mrs 
Gaunt. ‘Great families, we all know, are often 
very queer in their arrangements. But there 
can be no doubt it is all right, for it is in the 

erage. If it had been Frances, I should have 

een too happy. With such a connection, he 
could not fail to get on.’ 

‘He had much better get on by his own merits,’ 
retorted the general with a grumble.—‘ Frances ! 
Frances was not to be compared with this girl.— 
But I don’t believe she means anything more 
than amusing herself” he added. ‘This is not 
the sort of girl to marry a poor soldier without 
a penny—not she. She will take her fun out of 
him, and then’ 

The general kissed the end of his fingers and 
tossed them into the air. He was, perhaps, a 
little annoyed that his son had stepped in and 
monopolised the most amusing member of the 
society. And perhaps he did not think so badly 
of George’s chances as he said. 

‘You may be sure,’ said Mrs Gaunt indig- 
nantly, ‘she will do nothing of the kind. It 
is not every day that a girl gets a fine fellow 
like our George at her feet. He is just a little 
too much at her feet, which is always a mistake, 
I think. But still, general, you cannot but allow 
that Lord Markham’s sister’ 

‘TI have never seen much good come of great 
connections, said the general; but though his 
tone was that of a sceptic, his mind was softer 
than his speech. He, too, felt a certain elation 
in the thought that the youngest, who was not 
the clever one of the family, and who had not 
been quite so steady as might have been desired, 
was thus in the way of putting himself above the 
reach of fate. For, of course, to be brother-in- 
law to a viscount was a good thing. It might 
not be of the same use as in the days when 
patronage ruled supreme ; but still it would be 
folly to suppose that it was not an advantage. 
It would admit George to circles with which 
otherwise he could have formed no acquaintance, 
and make him known to people who could push 
him in his profession. George was the one about 
whom they had been most anxious. All the 
others were doing well in their way, though 
not a way which threw them into contact with 
viscounts or fine society. George would be over 
all their heads in that respect, and he was the 
one that wanted it most, he was the one who was 
most dependent on outside aid. 

‘IT don’t quite understand,’ said Mrs Gaunt, 
‘what Constance’ position is. She ought to be 
the Honourable, don’t you think? The Honour- 
able Constance sounds very pretty. It would 
come in very nicely with Gaunt, which is an 
aristocratic-sounding name. People may say what 
they like about titles, but they are very nice, 


‘Oh, my dear,’ said Mrs Gaunt, ‘if it ever) there is such individuality in them. Mrs George 
should come to that—think, what an excellent! might be anybody; it might be me, as your 
connection. I wish it had been Frances; I do| name is George too. But the Honourable would 
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distinguish it at once. When she called here, 
there was only Miss Constance Waring written 
on her father’s card; but then you don’t put 
Honourable on your card; and as Lady Mark- 
ham’s daughter ’—— 

‘Women don’t count,’ said the general, ‘as I’ve 
often told you. She’s Waring’s daughter.’ 

‘Mr Waring may be a very clever man,’ said 
Mrs Gaunt indignantly ; ‘but I should like to 
know how Constance can be the daughter of a 
viscountess in her own right without’—— 

‘Is she a viscountess in her own right ?’ 

This question brought Mrs Gaunt to a sudden 
pause. She looked at him with a startled air. 
‘It is not through Mr Waring, that is clear, 
she said, 

‘But it is not in her own right—at least, I 
don’t think so; it is through her first husband, 
the father of that funny little creature’ (meaning 
Lord Markham). 

‘General!’ said Mrs Gaunt, shocked. Then 
she added: ‘I must make some excuse to look 
at the Peerage this afternoon. The Durants have 
always got their Peerage on the table. We shall 
have to send for one too, if’ —— 

‘If what? If your boy gets a wife who has 
titled connections, for that is all—A wife! and 
what is he to keep her on, in the name of 
heaven ?” 

‘Mothers and brothers are tolerably close con- 
nections,’ said Mrs Gaunt with dignity. ‘He has 
got his pay, general; and you always intended, 
of course, if he married to your satisfaction—— 
Of course,’ she added, speaking very quickly, to 
forestall an outburst, re Markham will not 
leave her daughter dependent upon a captain’s 

ay. And even Mr Waring—Mr Waring must 

ave a fortune of his own, or—or a person like 
that would never have married him; and he 
would not be able to live as he does, very com- 

‘Oh, I suppose he has enough to live on. 
But as for pinching himself in order to enable 
his girl to marry your boy, I don’t believe a 
word of it, exclaimed the general. Fortunately, 
being carried away by this wave of criticism, 
he had forgotten his wife’s allusion to his own 
intentions in George’s favour; and this was a 
subject on which she had no desire to be 
premature. 

‘Well, general,’ she said, ‘perhaps we are going 
a little too fast. We don’t know yet whether 
anything will come of it. George is rather a 
lady’s man. It may be only a flirtation ; it may 
end in nothing. We need not begin to count 
our chickens’ 

‘Why, it was you!’ cried the astonished 
general. ‘I never should have remarked any- 
thing about it, or wasted a moment's thought on 
the subject !’ 

Mrs Gaunt was not a clever woman, skilled in 
the art of leaving conversational responsibilities on 
the shoulders of her interlocutor ; but if a woman 
is not inspired on behalf of her youngest boy, when 
is she to be inspired? She gave her shoulders 
the slightest possible shrug and left him to his 
newspaper. They had a are from England 
every morning—the Standard, whose reasonable 
Conservatism suited the old general. Except in 
military matters, such questions as the advance 
of Russia towards Afghanistan, or the defences 


of our own coasts, the general was not a bigot, 
and preferred his politics mild, with as little froth 
and foam as possible. His newspaper afforded 
him occupation for the entire morning, and he 
enjoyed it in very pleasant wise, seated under 
his veranda with a faint suspicion of lemon 
blossom in the air, which ruffled the young olive 
trees all around, and the blue breadths of the 
sea stretching far away at his feet. The garden 
behind was fenced in with lemon and orange trees, 
the fruit in several stages, and just a little point 
of blossom here and there, not enough to load 
the air. Mrs Gaunt had preserved the wild- 
flowers that were natural to the place, and accord- 
ingly had a scarlet field of anemones which 
wanted no cultivation, and innumerable clusters 
of the sweet white narcissus filling her little 
inclosure. These cost no trouble, and left Toni, 
the man-of-all-work, at leisure for the more pro- 
fitable culture of the oranges. From where the 
general sat, there was nothing visible, however, 
but the terraces descending in steps towards the 
distant glimpse of the road, and the light-blue 
margin, edged with spray, of the sea, under a soft 
and cheering sun, that warmed to the heart, 
but did not scorch or blaze, and with a soft air 
playing about his old temples, breathing freshness 
and that lemon bloom. Sometimes there would 
come a faint sound of voices from some group 
of workers among the olives. The little clump 
of palm-trees at the end of the garden—for 
nothing here is perfect without a palm or two— 
cast a fantastic shadow, that waved over the 
newspaper now and then. When a man is old 
and 183 done his work, what can he want more 
than this sweet retirement and stillness? But 
naturally, it was not all that was necessary to 
young Captain George. 

Mrs Gaunt went over to the Durants in the 
afternoon, as she so often did, and found that 
family, as usual, on their loggia. It cost her a 
little trouble and diplomacy to get a private 
inspection of the Peerage, and even when she 
did so, it threw but little light upon her question. 
Geoffrey Viscount Markham, fifteenth lord, was 
a name which she read with a little flutter of 
her heart, feeling that he was already almost a 
relation, and she read over the names of Markham 
Priory and Dunmorra, his lodge in the High- 
lands, and the town address in Eaton Square, all 
with a sense that by-and-by she might herself 
be directing letters from one or other of these 
places. But the Peerage said nothing about 
the dowager Lady Markham subsequent to the 
conclusion of the first marriage, except that she 
had married again, E. Waring, Esq. ; and thus 
Mrs Gaunt’s studies came to no satisfactory end. 
She introduced the subject, however, in the course 
of tea. She had asked whether any one had 
heard from Frances, and had received a satis- 
factory reply. 

‘O yes; I have had two letters ; but she does 
not say very much, They had gone down to the 
Priory for Easter ; and she was to be presented 
at the first drawing-room. Fancy Frances in a 
court-train and feathers, at a drawing-room! It 
does seem so very strange,’ Tasie said. She said 
it with a slight sigh, for it was she, in old times, 
who had expounded Society to little Frances, and 
taught her what in an emergency it would be 
right to do and say ; and now little Frances had 
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taken a stride in advance. ‘I asked her to write 
and tell us all about it, and what she wore.’ 

‘It would be white, of course,’ 

*O yes, it would be white—a débutante. When 
I went to drawing-rooms,’ said Mrs Durant, who 
had once, in the character of chaplainess to an 
Embassy, made her courtesy to Her Majesty, 
‘young ladies’ toilets were simpler than now. 
Frances will probably be in white satin, which, 
except for a wedding dress, is quite unsuitable, I 
think, for a girl.’ 

‘I wonder if we shall see it in the papers? 
Sometimes, my sister-in-law sends me a (ueen,’ 
said Mrs Gaunt, ‘when she thinks there is some- 
thing in it which will interest me; but she does 
not know anything about Frances. Dear little 
thing, I can’t think of her in white satin. Her 
sister, now ’—— 

‘Constance would wear velvet, if she could—or 
cloth of gold,’ cried Tasie, with a little irritation. 
Her mother gave her a reproving glance. 

‘There is a tone in your voice, Tasie, which 
is not kind,’ 

‘O yes; I know, mamma. But Constance is 
rather a trial. I know one ought not to show 
it. She looks as if one was not good enough 
to tie her shoes. And after all, she is no better 
than Frances ; she is not half so nice as Frances ; 
but I mean there can be no difference of position 
between sisters—one is just as good as the other ; 
and Frances was so fond of coming here.’ 

‘Do you think Constance gives herself airs? 
O no, dear Tasie,’ said Mrs Gaunt ; ‘she is really 
not at all—when you come to know her. I am 
most fond of Frances myself. Frances has grown 
up among us, and we know all about her; that 
is what makes the difference. And Constance—- 
is a little shy,’ 

At this there was a cry from the family. ‘I 
don’t think she is shy,’ said the old clergyman, 
whom Constance had insulted by walking out of 
church before the sermon. 

‘Shy !’ exclaimed Mrs Durant, ‘about as shy 
as’—— But no simile occurred to her which was 
bold enough to meet the case. 

‘It is better she should not be shy,’ said Tasie. 
‘You remember how she drove those people from 
the hotel to church! They have come ever since. 
They are quite afraid of her. Oh, there are some 
good things in her, some very good things,’ 

‘We are the more hard to please, after knowing 
Frances,’ repeated Mrs Gaunt. ‘But when a girl 
has been like that, used to the best society 
By the way, Mr Durant, you who know every- 
thing, are sure to know—lIs she the Honourable ? 
For my part, I can’t quite make it out.’ 

Mr Durant put on his spectacles to look at her, | 
as if such a question passed the bounds of the | 
— ‘He was very imposing when he| 
ooked at any one through those spectacles with | 
an air of mingled astonishment and superiority. 
‘Why should she be an Honourable ?’ he said. 

Mrs Gaunt felt as if she would like to sink 
into the abysms of the earth—that is, through 
the floor of the loggia, whatever might be the 
dreadful depths underneath. ‘Oh, Idon’t know,’ 
she said meekly. ‘I—I only thought—her mother 
being a—a titled person, a—a viscountess in her 
own right’—— 

‘But, my dear lady, said Mr Durant with a 
satisfaction in his superior knowledge which was 


almost unspeakable, ‘Lady Markham is not a 
viscountess in her own right. Dear, no. She is 
not a viscountess at all. She is plain Mrs 
Waring, and nothing else, if right was right. 
Society only winks good-naturedly at her retain- 
ing the title, which she certainly, if there is any 
meaning in the peerage at all, forfeits by 
marrying a commoner,’ 

Mrs Durant and Tasie both looked with great 
admiration at their head and instructor as he 


thus spoke. ‘You may be sure Mr Durant says: 


nothing that he is not quite sure of, said the 
wife, crushing any possible scepticism on the 
art of the inquirer ; and ‘Papa knows such a 
ot,’ added Tasie, awed, yet smiling, on her side, 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Mrs Gaunt, greatly 
subdued. ‘But then, Lord Markham—calls her 
his sister, you know,’ 

‘The nobility, said Mr Durant, ‘are always 
very scrupulous about relationships; and she is 


his step-sister. He wouldn’t qualify the relation-. 


ship by calling her so, A common person might 
do so, but not a man of high breeding, like Lord 
Markham—that is all.’ 

‘I suppose you must be right,’ said Mrs Gaunt. 
‘The general said so too. But it does seem very 
strange to me that of the same woman’s children, 
and she a lady of title, one should be a lord, and 
the other have no sort of distinction at all’ 
They all smiled upon her blandly, every one 
ready with a new piece of information, and much 
sympathy for her ignorance, which Mrs Gaunt, 
seeing that it was she that was likely to be 
related to Lord Markham, and not any of the 
Durants, felt that she could not bear; so she 
jumped up hastily and declared that she must 
be going, that the general would be waiting for 
her. ‘I hope you will come over some evening, 
and I will ask the Warings, and Tasie must bring 
her music. I am sure you would like to hear 
George’s violin. He is getting on so well, with 
Constance to play his accompaniments ;’ and before 
any one coil reply to her, Mrs Gaunt had hurried 
away. 

it is painful not to have time to get out 
your retort; and these excellent people turned 
instinctively upon each other to discharge the 
unflown arrows. ‘It is so very easy, with a 
little trouble, to understand the titles, compli- 
mentary and otherwise, of our own nobility,’ said 
Mr Durant, shaking his head. 

‘And such a sign of want of breeding not to 
understand them,’ said his wife. 

‘The Honourable Constance would sound very 
pretty,’ cried Tasie ; ‘it is such a pity,’ 

‘Especially, our friend thinks, if it was the 
Honourable Constance Gaunt.’ : 

‘That she could never be, my dear,’ said the 
old clergyman mildly. ‘She might be the 
Honourable Mrs Gaunt ; but Constance, no—not 
in any case. 

‘I should like to know why?’ Mrs Durant 
said, 

Perhaps here the excellent chaplain’s know- 
ledge failed him ; or he had become weary of the 
subject ; for he rose and said: ‘I have really no 
more time for a matter which does not concern 
us,’ and trotted away. 

The mother and daughter left alone together, 
naturally turned to a point more interesting 


than the claims of Constance to rank. ‘Do you 
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really think, mamma,’ said Tasie, ‘do you really, 
really think—it is silly to be always discussing 
these sort of questions—but do you believe that 
Constance Waring actually—means anything ?’ 

‘You should say does George Gaunt mean any- 
thing? The girl never comes first in such a 
question,’ said Mrs Durant, with that ingrained 
contempt for girls which often appears in elderly 
women. ‘Tasie was so (traditionally) young, 
besides having a heart of sixteen in her bosom, 
that her sympathies were all with the girl. 

‘I don’t think in this case, mamma,’ she said. 
‘Constance is so much more a person of the 
world than any of us. I don’t mean to say she 
is worldly. O no! but having been in society, 
and so much out.’ 

‘I should like to know in what kind of society 
she has been, said Mrs Durant, who took gloomy 
views. ‘I don’t want to say a word against 
Lady Markham ; but Society, Tasie, the kind of 
society to which your father and I have been 
accustomed, looks rather coldly — a wife living 
apart from her husband.—Oh, I don’t mean to 
say Lady Markham was to blame. Probably, she 
is a most excellent person ; but the presumption 
is that at least, you know, there were—faults on 
both sides.’ 

‘I am sure I can’t give an opinion,’ cried Tasie, 
‘for, of course, I don’t know anything about it. 
But George Gaunt has nothing but his pay ; and 
Constance couldn’t be in love with him, could 
she? O no! I don’t know anything about it ; 
but I can’t think a girl like Constance ’—— 

‘A girl in a false position,’ said the chaplain’s 
wife, ‘is often glad to marry any one, just for a 
settled place in the world.’ 

‘Oh, but not Constance, mamma! I am sure 
she is just amusing herself.’ 

‘Tasie! you speak as if she were the man,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Durant, in a tone of reproof. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE SUN. 


Tue study of all things relating to our great 
central luminary has always been, and must 
always be, an intensely interesting one. Wor- 
shipped at one time as a god, and long regarded 
with awe and reverence, it is now recognised as 
the source of all our energy. Where, indeed, 
can man find a more fitting study than the great 
ruler of our planetary system, the prime origin 
of our light and lives, without which this earth 
would wander through space a cold, black, unin- 
habited and uninhabitable globe ? 

In all advancement of knowledge, it is inte- 
resting, and indeed expedient, occasionally to 
take one’s stand and to survey the labour of the 

t years, asking one’s self what has been already 
ie and what yet remains for future genera- 
tions to do. What do we know? and what do 
we want to know? The last quarter of a century 
has been a fruitful one in all branches of natural, 
and especially physical science ; few, indeed, are 
the departments of research which cannot show 
some great advance or some important point 
gained ; and this advance has been greatly char- 
acteristic of the science of physical astronomy, 
especially in relation to solar phenomena. In 
view of the brilliant discoveries made in elec- 
tricity and the kindred sciences, we are apt to 
lose sight of the importance of pure science. The 


former, by ministering to the everyday wants of 
man, appeals to his less refined nature ; while the 
latter, appealing only to the mind, and not to 
the body, takes root with more difficulty. 

Now, let us turn our attention to the sun. 
What do we know about it, first, as regards 
its place in the universe; second, its physical 
and chemical constitution ; and third, its relation 
to our earth? The first of these questions 
may, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
almost completely and satisfactorily answered, and 
it is not now necessary to pass in review all the 
results which have been achieved. We know, 
of course, that,the sun is an enormous globe, 
distant some ninety-four million of miles from 
our earth, and round which our earth revolves. 
Its diameter is about eight hundred and fifty-two 
thousand miles; and, as far as can be detected 
by the most delicate measurements, it is perfectly 
spherical, and, unlike the planets, there is no 
difference between its equatorial and polar dia- 
meter. We must not, however, jump to the con- 
clusion that the laws of nature are cancelled in 
the solar regions, and that centrifugal force has 
no effect ; but we must remember that measure- 
ments where the true body of the sun can never 
be seen, are at the best exceedingly difficult and 
untrustworthy. According to Laplace’s nebular 
theory, which in a modified form is nowadays 
accepted by most astronomers, the sun once 
extended over the whole space now occupied 
by the planets, and by its gradual contraction, 
has given birth to the solar system, with its 
countless array of planets, asteroids, and satellites. 
This contraction of bulk is supposed by man 
to be still going on, and to be the source of all 
the sun’s heat. Other theories have been from 
time to time advanced to account for the origin 
of the immense amount of energy, in the form of 
heat, hourly radiated away from the sun’s surface, 
among which we may mention the meteoric 
theory, which sen the heat to be generated 
by an incessant shower of meteorites, which, fall- 
ing with great velocity on the sun’s surface, raise 
it to an intensely high temperature. There 
seems, however, to be no reason for going far 
afield to search for the source of the sun’s energy, 
and the simple theory of contraction has been 
eathecnaiell shown by Helmholtz to be amply 
suflicient to account for the vast amount of energy 
radiated into space, and, with the exception of 
a very small portion of it, lost. 

Following almost immediately upon the dis- 
covery of the telescope was the discovery of the 
most remarkable physical phenomena observed on 
the surface of the sun—the solar spots. It is not 
well known who first observed them, nor, indeed, 
is it very important. Their discovery follows as 
& necessary consequence on the invention of the 
telescope, and no particular credit is due to their 
first observer. The appearance of a sun-spot is 
familiar to most people, yet there is hardly a 
more striking object in the whole realms of 
astronomy. When viewed with a powerful tele- 
scope, its appearance is indeed beautiful—the 
donk black nucleus or central portion, surrounded 
by the penumbra, which has something of the 
appearance of an interlaced and entangled mass of 
silver threads, but with a general tendency in 
direction towards the centre of the spot, sometimes 
projecting into the centre, forming promontories, 
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islands, and capes of silvery white, in a dead black 
sea. The size of the spots is enormous. Herschel 
observed one fifty thousand miles in diameter, 
or more than six times the diameter of the earth. 
Sometimes clusters of innumerable small ones are 
observed ; and it is seldom that the surface of the 
sun is entirely free from them. 

The first important result that followed the 
observation of sun-spots was the determination 
of the sun’s period of rotation, which has been 
approximately fixed at twenty-seven and one-third 
days. But here a very curious fact meets our 
notice, which is this—that the rate of rotation of 
all portions of the sun’s surface is not the same ; 
there seems to be some retarding action at work, 
which, acting on the equatorial regions, causes 
them to lag behind. We must, however, remember 
that nobody has, in all probability, ever seen the 
solid body of the sun, and that all the results are 
based on measurements made upon a_ gaseous, 
or at all events liquid envelope. The spots, too, 
have generally some proper motion of their own, 
more or less irregular ; and although we can rely 
on such observations for obtaining roughly the 
general rate of rotation on the sun’s surface, we 
cannot rely on them for delicate and accurate 
measurements. The formation of a spot is a slow 
process, and has often been observed ; their dis- 
appearance, too, generally takes some time. They 
have, however, on one or two occasions been 
observed to explode and absolutely disappear 
almost in a minute or two, which, when we 
consider their enormous size, is an astounding 
phenomenon. 

Various theories have from time to time been pro- 
posed to account for their formation, the one which 
now meets with most general acceptance being 
that proposed by Faye. According to his hypo- 
thesis, the spots are formed of huge masses of 
vapour, which, having been cooled and partly 
condensed in the upper regions of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere, sink into the fiery sea, which goes by the 
name of the photosphere or light-giving portion 
of the sun. e action may be compared to that 
of an immense snow-flake, which, falling into 
water, is gradually melted. This theory seems to 
agree best with all the observed phenomena, and, 
in default of a better one, we must for the present 
accept it. Fresh light is, however, being thrown 
on the subject year by year, and we may look for- 
ward to the time when we shall possess such 
data as shall enable us to form a complete and 
satisfactory theory of sun-spots. 

We now come to another and not the least 
remarkable thing connected with the spots— 
their period of maximum and minimum. To 
rll of Dessau we owe the discovery of this 
remarkable law, which may be thus stated : The 
average number of spots on the sun’s surface is 
maximum at intervals of about eleven years. 
After a period of maximum, the average slowly 
decreases till it reaches its minimum in five and 
a half years. It then as slowly increases again, 
till it reaches the next maximum period—thus 
continually and regularly fluctuating. The reason 
of this strange law we cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledge, conjecture. Various attempts 
have been made to connect it with the periods, 
or conjunctions, of different planets; but, until 
more exact knowledge of the precise length of 
the sun-spot period is obtained, we cannot admit 


shall be in possession of data that will enable 


any such explanation. One thing is, however, 
certain—that the periods of sun-spot maximum 
are coincident with the periods of maximum 
magnetic disturbance on the earth, and with the 
ao of the aurora borealis, 
he next point that attracts our attention is 
the phenomenon of the prominences or red 
flames seen during a total eclipse. These remark- 
able objects have lately been completely studied 
by means of the spectroscope. The special 
arrangements that are employed we cannot here 
enter into; it must suffice to mention that, by 
means of a particular method of employing the 
spectroscope, we can now see and study these 
prominences any day that the sun is shining, and 
are no longer compelled to wait for the brief 
moments of a total eclipse. It has thus been 
found out that they consist of huge clouds of 
incandescent hydrogen, mixed in some cases with 
different metallic vapours, and situated at some 
considerable height above the surface of the 
photosphere. Their movements are sometimes 
extremely — and they have been observed to 
appear or disappear in the course of a few 
minutes. On one occasion, Professor Young saw 
one of these prominences erupted to a height of 
two hundred thousand miles in an hour or two. 
There are in the main two classes of prominences 
—first, the cloudy or nebulous sort, which almost 
exactly resemble clouds in our own atmosphere, 
sas that they are red; and secondly, the 
metallic sort, which are much more brilliant, 
and have more the appearance of sharp tongues 
of flame. These latter do not generally rise to 
any great height, and are distinguished in the 
spectroscope by containing vapours of metals, 
such as magnesium, in addition to the hydrogen. 
Prominences generally occur round a spot, or 
where a spot is going to break out. When seen 
on the body of the sun, they appear as facule 
or bright spots. During a total eclipse, there is 
another sight which attracts the attention of the 
observer, and that is the corona, which appears 
in the form of a silvery white light for some 
distance round the sun. Its outline is very 
irregular, and though its appearance seems to 
remain substantially the same during the same 
eclipse, it varies much from one eclipse to 
another. It was at first thought that this 
phenomenon might be due to refraction in our 
atmosphere ; but this was disproved, and it is 
now generally believed to be an emanation from 
the sun itself. Our whole knowledge on the 
subject is, however, very slight; but we ma 
look forward shortly to the solution of this 
difficult problem. The light given out by the 
corona is luckily that sort of light which hes 
most effect on a sensitive photographic plate, 
and this fact early gave rise to the hope that 
it might be possible to photograph the corona 
without the aid of an eclipse. This has, indeed, 
been done by Dr Huggins, who has lately 
obtained photographs which, in the opinion of 
those best capable of forming a judgment, truly 
represent the solar corona. The results are, 
however, not yet given to the world; but it is 
to be hoped that they soon will be, when we 


us to form some conjecture as to the true nature 
of this beautiful and remarkable phenomenon. 
Photography has given valuable assistance in 
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the study of solar physics.) We have just men- | 
tioned the successful attempt to eae the | 
corona without the aid of an eclipse. At the | 
time of the last few total eclipses, indeed, the | 
corona was satisfactorily photographed. The 
views thus obtained, together with the hand- 
sketches of observers, have given us useful 
information as regards its shape and extent. 
For observations whose object is to determine 
the amount of the sun’s surface covered at any 
time by spots, photography is most valuable ; 
and at many observatories, a view is taken of 
the sun every day that it is visible. This was 
formerly done at Kew, but has now, to the dis- 
credit of British science, been discontinued. 

The prominences, emitting, as they do, almost 
entirely red light, are less amenable to this 
method of observation, and though they have been 
photographed during an eclipse, without that aid 
no satisfactory views have been obtained. Many 
attempts have, however, been made, and we 
may all that they will soon be crowned with 
success. In making astronomical observations 
with a large telescope, it is necessary that the 
instrument be so adjusted as to keep the object 
steadily in view for periods of greater or less 
duration ; else the earth’s rotation would carry 
the object beyond the field of observation. To 
achieve this, the telescope is moved by clockwork 
at arate which shall counteract the earth’s rota- 
tory speed. Any slight failure in the driving 
clock shows itself by resulting in a hopelessly 
blurred image. 

It is a common thing, on the other hand, for the 
possessors of small telescopes to think that it is im- 

ssible they should ever make anything in the 
orm of a discovery and therefore that it is absurd 
to try ; and they are content to let their instru- 
ment remain a mere toy. This is a mistake. A 
great deal of good work can be done with a ve 
small instrument, if the observer does not lac 

rseverance. Continuous observations, especially 
if the results are carefully noted down, are the 
most valuable of all; and for observations to 
determine such a thing as the periods of sun- 
spot maximum and minimun, high telescopic 
power is not requisite. Those more fortunate 
observers who are blessed with the possession of a 

ood equatorial instrument have plenty of scope 

or their energies in the observation of the promi- 
nences with the solar spectroscope ; and as this 
method of observing them has only comparatively 
recently been discovered, there are still a great 
many difficult points to be solved about them. 


MR MOSSOP’S WILL. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Havine furnished a description of the bag and 
its contents, to be telegraphed up the line, Mr 
Goulding proceeded to the police office, where he 
consulted an inspector, who, if he had not the 
wisdom of the serpent and the eye of the lynx, 
might at least have laid claim to the gravity 
of the owl. This functionary opined that the 
missing bag would be found in Crewe, thinking 
it, perhaps, an honour to the town that the 
theft had been the work of a local pickpocket. 


He recommended that hand-bills should be issued ; 


and having learned that the bag contained about 
thirty shillings, he thought the reward offered 
ought to be two pounds; but it was plain that 
he considered the documents of merely secondary 
importance. 

Mr Goulding did not agree with him, thinking 
it far more likely that it had been taken by 
a passenger, and half regretted that he had not 
proceeded by the train. However, he directed 
a reward of five pounds to be offered, and then 
retraced his steps to the railway station, reflecting 
as he went on the best course to adopt. The 
serious part of the’ affair was that Mr Mossop, 
being in such a precarious state, might die at 
any time; in which case, if the will were not 
recovered, or if by any chance it fell into Sir 
Peter’s hands, the latter might inherit the 
property to the exclusion of Mrs _ Reddie, 
unless, indeed, its execution and contents could 
be established by independent evidence, which 
would be practically impossible. Under the 
circumstances, he decided (to return at once to 
Chester, and draw up a new will as briefly as 
possible, to be ready for any emergency. Now, 
a will only three or four lines in length may be 
quite as valid and binding as one which extends 
over many pages, but no lawyer likes to admit 
as much, and Mr Goulding naturally felt it con- 
trary to his professional instincts to construct such 
a rough-and-ready document. However, necessity, 
which knows no law, may be excused for dis- 
pensing with legal forms and phraseology ; so, on 
this occasion he determined to do off-hand on a 
sheet of paper what had been supposed to occupy 
the attention of his firm for days. It was fortu- 
nate that he carried the bulk of his money in his 
pocket, and was therefore at no inconvenience in 
that respect. Accordingly, having despatched a 
telegram to his wife, and another to his partner 
in business, he started by the first train for 
Chester, and before one o’clock found himself 
once more at the gate of ‘The Firs.” Here he 
was met by the woman who kept the lodge, and 

received from her grave face that something had 

appened. Putting his head out of the cab, he 
asked whether there was any change in Mr 
Mossop’s condition. 

‘He’s gone, sir,’ was her reply. 

Mr Goulding simply in nied, ‘When ?? 

‘Soon after daylight this morning, sir; near 
eight maybe.’ 

Without further remark he proceeded to the 
house, telling the cabman to wait. There he 
found the servants in genuine distress, espe- 
cially the butler, who had been longest in Mr 
Mossop’s service. The nurse explained that 
her patient had been very bad during the night, 
being much weakened with fits of coughing, 
and at about eight o’clock he had expired. He 
had scarcely spoken at all for a good while 
before he died, except to ask for a drink; but 
once he had said something about the will being 
carried out—she was not sure of the exact words. 
Nearly an hour had elapsed before any one 
thought of sending to the hotel for Mr Goulding ; 
and when the messenger did go, it was too late, 
as he had left for London, 
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Having listened to the nurse’s statement, Mr 
Goulding thought over the matter for a minute. 
He could not remain long enough to look after 
the funeral arrangements, but of course some- 
body must do so, and on consideration, he found 
there was nothing for it but to leave that duty 
in the hands of the butler, who was a most trust- 
worthy man. He therefore wrote the necessary 
instructions ; and having seen that the old genttle- 
man’s og and valuables were safely locked 
up, he left William in temporary charge of the 
house, promising to return in time for the funeral, 
if possible. 

t was only when in the cab, on his way back 
to Chester, that his thoughts had leisure to 
revert to the will. He felt himself to be in a 
very unpleasant position ; for Sir Peter Mossop, 
as the nearest relative of the deceased, would be 
certain to attend the funeral, and would naturally 
expect to hear the will read immediately after- 
wards. Mrs Reddie, too, would be at ‘The Firs’ 
with the same object, and how was he to explain 
matters to her? Of course the will might be 
restored in the meantime ; but if it were not, Sir 
Peter would probably lay claim to the property 
by applying for letters of administration. He 
now very much regretted that he had not left it 
with Mr Mossop, where it would have been safe ; 
but all solicitors have a propensity to take charge 
of their clients’ documents, and in this instance 
the custom was likely to prove unfortunate. How- 
ever, he did not doubt that the offer of a sufficient 
reward would lead to the restoration of the will, 
which could be of no value to any one but the 
legatees ; unless, indeed, the thief should happen 
to have some knowledge of the Mossop family, 
and try to get a big price for it from Sir Peter, 
if the latter were so dishonest as to wish to 
destroy it and claim the property. 

On arriving at Chester station, Mr Goulding 
found that he had more than an hour to wait 
for a train ; and he spent the time in pacing up 
and down the platform in a state of great irrita- 
tion, for he was anxious to get home. Eventu- 
ally, however, he had the satisfaction of being 
once more whirled on his way to London. When 
passing through Crewe, he alighted for a moment, 
to ask at the Inquiry Office whether any tidings 
of the bag had been obtained, but, as he antici- 
pated, without success. 

It was almost eleven o’clock when he reached 
home, tired and dispirited; but the fatigue of 
his journey caused him to sleep soundly, not- 
withstanding the thought that on the morrow 
he would have to make a disagreeable explana- 
tion to his senior partner. He was at the office 
half an hour earlier than usual next morning, 
and had not long to wait for the appearance of 
Mr Shuttleworth. The latter was an elderly 
man, short and stout, with a red face; a very 
good fellow in many respects, but with a decidedly 
crusty temper. Hence, Mr Goulding had avoided 
mentioning the loss of the will in his telegram, 
hoping that it might be found in time to save him 
from a lecture; for when anything went wrong, 
Mr Shuttleworth was not slow to express his 
sentiments. It could not be helped, however ; and 
the junior partner told his story as briefly as 
possible, adding that he supposed they had better 
advertise at once. 

Mr Shuttleworth had listened in silence, but 


his face had grown very red, and his under lip 
had shot out to a surprising extent. His first 
observation was, ‘Well, well, well!’ which he 
repeated a great many times in an angry tone. 
Then he said: ‘It’s the worst case of careless- 
ness I ever heard of. Fancy leaving a document 
worth thousands and thousands on the seat of 
a railway carriage, while you coolly go to look 
out of the opposite window !’ 

Mr Goulding, who was familiar with his com- 
panion’s temper, took no notice of this upbraiding, 
which wore itself out in a few minutes; but, 
returning to the question of recovering the will, 
proposed that they should draw up an advertise- 
ment offering a large reward, to be inserted in 
the principal London papers. 

‘Very well, said Mr Shuttleworth ; ‘but you 
can scarcely expect to charge the reward against 
the firm. It ought to come out of your little 
legacy—that is, if you ever get it,’ he added 
tartly. 

Mr Goulding acquiesced, and presently handed 
the draft of an advertisement to his partner. 

‘This will never do,’ exclaimed the latter. ‘ Here 
ou have given our own name and address, to 
et all the world into the secret. People will 
say that Shuttleworth and Goulding must be 
getting very careless; and every old woman whose 
business we transact will come here in a panic, 
to see that her documents are safe.’ 

‘Then shall we have it issued from the police 
oftice ?’ asked Mr Goulding. 

‘No; I think you had better give it to Poynter. 
The thief will have less hesitation in going there ; 
but for that matter, our own address would appear 
on the contents of the bag,’ 

It must be explained that Poynter kept a 
Private Inquiry Office at No. 7 Stray Place, S.W., 
and was slightly known to the firm in the way 

of business. 

‘There’s another thing,” Mr Shuttleworth con- 
tinued, while Mr Goulding proceeded to write 
out the notice anew. ‘Say “Lost” only—not 
“Lost or Stolen ;” and then, if the thief thinks 
that it is supposed to be simply lost, he will 
not be afraid to come forward.’ 

Mr Goulding made the necessary alteration, 
and was soon on his way to the establishment of 
Mr Poynter. That worthy was an ex-detective, 
and though ready at all times to make ‘private 
inquiries’ about other people, might have shunned 
any very searching ew into his own career, 
However, he was well enough fitted for the 
service that the solicitors required, and willingly 
undertook it on the promise of a reasonable 
fee. 

On the next day, which was Saturday, the 
notice appeared in the leading London dailies, 
as well as in a provincial newspaper circulating 
in the Crewe district, to which it had been trans- 
mitted by telegraph. It ran as follows: ‘Frrry 
Pounps Rewarpv.—Lost at Crewe on the morning 
of Thursday the 10th inst., out of a first-class 

compartment in the London train, a lawyer’s 
black bag, containing a Will and some papers of 
no use to any one but the owner.—The finder 
will receive the above reward on immediately 
bringing it to Poynter’s Private Inquiry Office, 
7 Stray Place, London, S.W.’ 

Mr Mossop’s funeral was to take place on 
Monday morning; and up to Saturday evening 
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no news of the will had been received, though 
both the partners remained at the office till a 
late hour, in the vain hope that a telegram might 
arrive from the Crewe police office, where Mr 
Goulding had left his address. The latter gentle- 
man felt that it was incumbent on him to be 
present at the funeral, and arrange the household 
matters at ‘The Firs’ afterwards, and his mind 
was a good deal disturbed in consequence. Mr 
Shuttleworth advised him to go to Crewe that 
night, sleep there, and make inquiries at the 
solies office on the following day (Sunday), and 
thereafter proceed to Chester. ‘The partners sat 
talking together till nearly half-past five o'clock | 
—more than two hours after the Saturday closing 
hour; and Mr Goulding had then just enough | 
time to hurry home, pack his valise, and catch 
the mail at Euston, so as to reach Crewe shortly | 
after midnight. It had been arranged that he 
should take with him the draft of the will, as 
a substitute for the missing document. This | 
would of course be practically the same thing | 
for the required es and if its production | 
instead of the will did not create suspicion, and | 
cause Sir Peter or his friends to ask awkward | 
questions, a discovery might be avoided for the | 
time. 

As Mr Goulding was leaving the office, Mr, 
Shuttleworth gave him some parting words of, 
advice. ‘Be careful, he said, ‘not to volunteer | 
any information. Put a bold face on it, and | 
remember that no one has a right to catechise | 
you. I only hope the baronet has not got wind | 
of the affair. If you had published the name 
of our firm, as you intended, he would have been | 
sure to know.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Mr Goulding’s 
journey northwards. He called at the Crewe 

lice office on Sunday morning; but the bills 

ret issued there, offering five pounds reward, 
had been without result, and the police had 
obtained no information whatever. 

Proceeding to Chester in the evening, he slept 
there, and attended the funeral next morn- 
ing. There were not many persons present, | 
as Mr Mossop had been rather reserved in dis- | 

ition, making few new friends; and most of 

is old friends were gone before him. The’ 


Miss Reddie, Sir Peter, Mr Crooks, and three 
of the more intimate friends of the deceased. 
Under the circumstances, it was not surprising 
that there was an absence of any violent mani- 
festation of grief. The baronet had never been 
very friendly with his cousin, and cared nothing 
about him ; the two ladies were the persons most 
attached to the deceased gentleman, but they 
were to inherit his wealth, and their excitement 
naturally modified their sorrow. Mrs Reddie’s 
mind was filled with misgivings about the will ; 
but she tried to appear calm, not telling her 
daughter of the loss) The former lady was 
verging on fifty years of age; but her dark hair 
was only slightly streaked with gray, and her 
complexion was fresh-looking ; she was, in short, 


just the comely, cheerful sort of woman who 


would be appreciated in a sickroom. She would 
have been glad to attend Mr Mossop during his 
illness, had she known that it was serious ; but, 
for some reason, he preferred to employ the pro- 
fessional nurse recommended by his cook. Per- 
haps he was afraid that, if Mrs Reddie took up 
her abode at ‘The Firs,” her four daughters 
would follow, and end by taking command of 
the entire establishment. Miss Reddie, who 


| accompanied her mother, was very similar in 


feature and style, and looked about twenty- 
five. 

Sir Peter was a strongly-built, heavy-looking 
man, not much over thirty, and he knew a great 
deal more about horses than law. His legal 
adviser, however, made up for any deficiency in 
the latter respect. Mr Crooks was not unlike 
a little fox-terrier; sandy, small, and sharp- 
featured ; and he appeared to carry his client's 
brains as well as his own. 

The other three gentlemen were invited partly 
to remove the embarrassment which moar have 
existed between the baronet and Mrs Reddie if 
no strangers were present; for, as might be 
expected, they were not on very good terms, 

hen Mr Goulding rose to open the pro- 
ceedings, his face was the longest in the room, 
and he spoke with some nervousness. ‘In 
accordance with the usual practice,’ he began, 
‘it is now my duty to inform you of the tenor 
of Mr Mossop’s will: and I may mention that 


procession comprised some half-dozen of the it was signed only the day before he died; but 

neighbouring gentry, and Sir Peter, who had he had given my firm instructions to prepare it 

brought his solicitor with him. The baronet did, about three weeks before. I brought it down 

not expect any great benefit from his kinsman’s from London myself, and was present when he 

death; but thought that perhaps Mr Mossop executed it; and this document that [ am goin 

might have relented so far as to leave him a to read is a draft. It is of course almost wor 

thousand or so on the strength of their relation- for word with the will itself’ 

ship. ‘Why not read from the original?’ asked Mr 
-= Hall, the residence of Sir Peter Price Crooks, ‘and then we should have the exact 

Mossop—to give him his full name—was near, words,’ 

Wrexham; and his solicitor was Mr David| ‘I have not got it here.’ 

Crooks of that town, a gentleman who took a| ‘May I ask where it is?’ 

special interest in his client on account of certain| ‘It is along with some other papers that I 

sums he had advanced him to meet losses on, took away,’ 

the turf. Mrs Reddie and her eldest daughter | ‘Well, I thought it was etiquette to produce 

had also arrived, at Mr Goulding’s request, to and open the will itself in presence of the rela- 

remain in charge at ‘The Firs’ until affairs were | tives ; but perhaps, sir, you will let us hear how 

settled. He had privately explained to the | the draft runs,’ 

former lady the unfortunate affair of the lost will,| The country mouse ey stands a little 

speaking as confidently as he could of its ultimate in awe of the town mouse, and in like manner 

recovery. After the funeral, the party assembled | Mr Crooks entertained a certain respect for the 

in the library to hear the will read. Besides) eminent London solicitor, for which reason, pro- 


Mr Goulding, the company consisted of Mrs and | bably, he did not pursue the subject further. 
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Mr Goulding then proceeded to read the docu- 
ment, which, though simple in substance, was 
so loaded with obscure forms and technical terms 
that the recital occupied several minutes. 

Sir Peter looked as though he did not 
thoroughly understand it ; but he knew that his 
name was not mentioned at all, and consequently 
that he was to get nothing. He glowered at Mrs 
Reddie with a vague feeling that she was the 
cause of his disappointment ; and his henchman, 
the Wrexham attorney, looked very viciously 
at all the company. 

‘I suppose you will apply for probate at once ?’ 
said the latter gentleman to Mr Goulding. 

‘ As soon as possible.’ 

‘Come along then,’ he said brusquely to Sir 
Peter; ‘we are not wanted here; there is no 
use in staying longer;’ and the two worthies 
made their exit, but were not seen to drive away 
till nearly half an hour later. 

After partaking of luncheon, the strangers 
took their departure, leaving Mr Goulding at 
liberty to discuss business matters with Mrs 
Reddie. It was arranged that all the servants 
were to be retained for the present, the lady 
willingly undertaking to pay them the sums that 
Mr Mossop had intended them to have, if she 
were only fortunate enough to get the property 
safely into her possession, She was sorely 
troubled about the loss of the will, though she 
said little; and not without reason, for, when 
one is on the point of exchanging poverty for 
wealth, it is a bitter disappointment to see the 
fortune suddenly vanish, and the — seems 
doubly galling. The Reddies lived together in 
a small house in the suburbs of Manchester ; and 
the modest annuity on which they contrived to 
keep up appearances had often been anticipated 
by a loan from Mr an 

The solicitor reassured Mrs Reddie as well as he 
could, promising to telegraph the moment he had 
anything to communicate. He was anxious to 
return home that night; and having made an 
inspection of the house and given some parting 
injunctions to the butler, he lett in time to catch 
the evening train at Chester, 


AN ORIENTAL SCHOLAR. 


In the month of August 1882, Edward Henry 
Palmer was murdered in the Arabian Desert ; 
and eight months later, his body, with those of 
other two who fell with him, was brought home 
and buried in England, The Life of Palmer 
has been written by Mr Walter Besant; and 
the narrative is closed with the reflection, that 
while the service for the dead echoed among the 
tombs, some there were who thanked Heaven for 
English hearts as true and loyal now as in the 
brave days of old; and some who thought of 
Palmer's strange destiny, and how a brave boy 
should win his way from obscurity to honour 
by undaunted courage and persistence ; and how 


the mortal remains of a great scholar and man _ 


of books should find a place beside the bones of 
Wellington and Nelson. 

Palmer was born on the 7th of August 1840, 
at Cambridge, where his father kept a private 


school. Both parents died while Palmer was 
yet a child, the funeral of his mother being the 
earliest event of which he had any recollection. 
The child, whose sole inheritance was a tendency 
to asthma and bronchial disease, was brought 
up and educated by an aunt. As a boy he was 
always small, and apparently weak of frame, but 
was capable of efforts showing great muscular 
strength. He was admirable on the trapeze and 
the gymnastic bar, and was a bold and fearless 
swimmer, but took no part in cricket or football. 
He read a great deal, especially poetry ; and was 
greatly caressed and petted by every one, partly 
because it was believed he would die early, and 
partly because of a singular personal charm, 
which was always one of his most remarkable 
characteristics. At school he learned Latin and 
Greek ; but outside, he learned Romany, the 
language of the gypsies. This he did by paying 
travelling tinkers sixpence for a lesson, by haunt- 
ing their tents, talking with the men, and crossing 
the hands of the women with his pocket-money, 
in exchange for a few more words, which were 
added to his vocabulary. In this way he gradu- 
ally made for himself a gypsy dictionary. 

Through some family influence, the boy ob- 
tained a situation as clerk in the house of 
Hill and Underwood, Eastcheap, London. The 
work was not congenial; but Palmer spent 
his spare hours in learning the Italian lan- 
guage. He began without assistance, and, at 
first, by the old-fashioned method of grammar 
and syntax lessons. Soon these modes were 
discarded, and others adopted. There was in 
Titchborne Street a café frequented by Italian 
refugees, political exiles, and republicans, where 
Palmer went nightly, and where he first listened, 
then began to talk. About Sailron Hill was 
a colony of Italian organ-grinders and sellers 
of plaster-cast images, whom he met in their 
restaurants, drank their sour wine, and learned 
their patois. He met and talked also with 
Italian sailors, and acquired the dialects of Genoa, 
Naples, Nice, Livorno, Venice, and Messina, 
Palmer did not approve of learning languages 
in the manner usually adopted. His idea was 
that a language should be at first studied without 
the grammar, and with the intention of acquiring, 
to begin with, the most important part of the 
actual vocabulary ; that languages being in groups, 
present vocabularies which, with certain vaxia- 
tions, are common property; that inflections, 
sullixes, and so forth, also resemble each other, 
and therefore come quite easily to the man who 
has begun with the words; so that, in learning 
simply to read a tongue without opening any- 
thing more than a dictionary, you acquire insen- 
sibly a vast amount of grammar and a great 
quantity of syntax. He maintained that any 
intelligent person could learn to read a language 
in a few weeks, and to speak it in a few months, 
unless it be his first attempt at an Oriental 


language. 
In the year 1869, Palmer applied for the 
Professorship of Arabic in Cambridge University ; 


| 
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but Dr Wright of the British Museum was pre- 
ferred. In the same year, however, the Lord 
Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic became vacant, 
and Palmer received the appointment from the 
Rev. Gerard Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, at that 
time the Queen’s Almoner. The salary was only 
forty pounds a year; but the preferment was 
important, because it allowed Palmer to keep his 
fellowship whether he married or not. He did 
marry, on the very day after having received the 
gaan With the professorship and fellow- 
ship, Palmer. had three hundred and fifty pounds 
a year; and the only duty incumbent on him was 
to deliver two lectures annually. In 1873 the 
salary was increased by two hundred and fifty 
pounds, owing to new regulations about examina- 
tions in Oriental languages, which required that 
Palmer should give three courses of lectures on 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani. Soon he had 
an established reputation as an Oriental scholar ; 
and when the Shah of Persia came to this country 
in 1873, Palmer was presented to him, and acted 
as one of his interpreters. He wrote in Urdu 
a long account of his interview, and of the Shah’s 
visit to London, for the Oude Akhbar, in which 
it occupied thirty-five columns. At the same 
time, and for the same paper, he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage. Occa- 
sional work he had of a peculiar kind. One day 
a note, badly written and badly spelt, reached him 
from Manchester, with a paper inclosed of which 
a translation was pmaral It proved to be a 
warrant or ticket for certain goods, setting forth, 
in the name of Allah, that the bale with which 
it came contained so many yards of stuff, of such 
a quality, made by such a manufacturer, and so 
forth. The translation was sent off; and a letter 
came back, inclosing a ten-pound note, and con- 
taining the words: ‘Dear Sir—Hooray for old 
Cambridge! This was what the Oxford chap 
said it was.’ The following curious and interest- 
ing document appears to be a copy of an ancient 
Persian inscription, probably taken from a tomb 
or a triumphal column. It is, however, very 
incomplete. It reads as follows: ‘In the name 
of God. This was made [or erected] by [name 
uncertain] in the year ‘pemances It is one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five . . . long, 
and seven hundred and thirty ... broad; and 
it.’ Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 

In the year 1873, Palmer made an arrangement 
with Messrs Allen & Co., of Waterloo Place, 
London, to prepare for them an Arabic Gramunar, 
a work which was published in 1874. In the 
sume year, he wrote for the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge a History of the 
Jewish Nation. A Persian Dictionary, begun in 
1874, gave continuous occupation till the year of 
his death; but meanwhile he accomplished a 
good deal of other work, including a Life of the 
Calif Haroun Alvashid, published in 1880 by 
Messrs Marcus Ward & Co. In this little book 
the hero of the Arabian Nights is clothed with 
veal life and individuality. The origin and rise 
of the Califate is clearly described ; and much 
information is communicated regarding the mean- 
ing of old Mohammedan institutions, together 
with the history of one Mohammedan monarch. 
Haroun is described as a ‘man of great talents, 
keen intellect, and strong will, Had he been 
born in a humbler position, he might have done 


| 


something for the good of his country and the 
world at large, and would certainly even then 
have attained to eminence. The eloquence and 
impetuosity of his discourse, as shown in those 
speeches of his which have been preserved, were 
remarkable even for a time when eloquence was 
cultivated and regarded as the greatest accomplish- 
ment. Asa man he showed many indications of 
a loyal and affectionate disposition ; but the pre- 
posterous position in which he was placed almost 
nv crushed all really human feelings in 

In 1880, Palmer finished his new translation 
of the Turan for the Clarendon Press; a very 
remarkable and valuable work. He likewise 
contributed to the Suturday Review, the Atheneum, 
and the Academy, wrote reviews and papers on 
Oriental subjects for the Times, and was for a 
time on the regular staff of the Standard. 

The death of Palmer happened in a remarkable 
way. When it became evident that Arabi Pasha 
must be put down by force, there was great 
anxiety both concerning the safety of the Suez 
Canal and regarding the support which Arabi 
might get from allies in the Arabian Desert. It 
was tolerably certain that Arabi reckoned on other 
support than that of the Egyptian Nationalist 
party ; he looked either to Upper Egypt or to 
those parts of Africa where the faith had lately 
been making progress; and it was possible that 
there would be a religious war of unknown magni- 
tude, in which Arabi would be supported by the 
Arabs of the Desert on both sides of the Canal. 
With these tribes, Palmer had become acquainted 
while engaged in the Sinai Survey; and when 
the question arose who could go, with a sufficient 
knowledge of the sheiks to ascertain their inten- 
tions, and influence them in the right direction, 
Palmer was selected as unquestionably the fittest. 
At the instance of Earl Granville and the Lords 
of the Admiralty, he was sent to the Desert and 
peninsula of Sinai, where he was to travel about 
among the people; to pass from tribe to tribe ; 
to ascertain the extent of any excitement that 
had been aroused, and how far the —_ were 
inclined to join Arabi; then to detach the whole 
of the tribes if possible from the Egyptian cause ; 
and with a view to this, to make arrangements 
with the sheiks. He was to find out on what 
terms each would consent to make his people sit 
down in peace, or, if necessary, join and fesht with 
the British forces, or act in any way for British 
interests, as might seem best. He was, if possible, 
to close with their terms; and promises made 
by him would be considered binding on the 
British government. As to the Canal, he was to 
take all possible steps to place an effective guard 
on its banks on the eastern side, or for the repair 
of the Canal, in case Arabi should attempt its 
destruction. He was further to ascertain if camels 
in sufficient numbers could be purchased, and at 
what price. Palmer assumed the designation of 


'the Sheik Abdullah, and was dressed in full 


costume like a Mohammedan Arab of the towns, 
His biographer says: ‘On leaving Jaffa, Palmer 
he was no longer Palmer; in his 
place there is the Sheik Abdullah, the old friend 
of the Teyahahs, and going back after ten years 
more to see them again, He is much richer than 
when he was here ‘Jast ; he was then shabby and 
went afoot; now he is splendidly dressed and 
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rides a camel; he has beautiful guns and pistols | 
with him; he gives presents because he is so 
glad to see his old friends again; he can give | 
many more presents because he is so rich.’ From | 
Gaza, the Sheik journeyed through the Desert 
under a burning sun, travelling sometimes eigh- 
teen hours a day, meeting and arranging with 
the sheiks ; and he reached Suez on the 30th .of 
July, having fully accomplished the objects of 
his mission. 

The importance of his work will appear when | 
it is considered what might have happened had 
he not made that journey. Probably the British 
soldiers would have had to deal with a vast 
horde of fanatics, who might have accomplished 
the destruction of the Canal, or at least lined its 
banks with hostile natives, firing into every ship, 
and perhaps furnishing to Arabi an immense 
army, formidable by its numbers, though badly 
equipped, or at least a crowd hovering about and 
harassing the British troops. After Palmer had 
made the tribes quiet, there was no enemy on 
the banks of the Canal, and a patrol of gunboats 
formed for it a sufficient guard ; and after there 
was no danger of an attack in their rear, the 
army was free to undertake the operations which 
led to Tel-el-Kebir. His great services were fully 
appreciated by the British government. He was 
appointed ‘Interpreter-in-chief’ to Her Majesty’s 
forces in Egypt; was placed on the Admiral’s 
staff, and asked to suggest what his salary should 
be. On the 6th of August he again entered the 
Desert, carrying money for the purchase of camels 
and other purposes. On the 10th of the month, 
he and other members of his party were treacher- 
ously murdered; and thus closed a career of 
marvellous work, and still more fruitful promise. 


THE MYSTERIOUS VALISE, 


BY AN EX-LIFE-GUARDSMAN, 


‘Senrry, will you kindly keep your eye on my | 
bag for a few minutes? I am going to have a. 
plunge in the Serpentine, said a well-dressed, | 
middle-aged gentleman to me, one warm summer | 
morning a few years ago, as I was on duty at | 
the Park gate of Knightsbridge Cavalry Bar- 
racks. | 

‘All right, sir” I replied. ‘If I am relieved 
before you return, [ shall hand it over to the 
next sentry.’ 

‘Oh, I shan’t be more than half an hour at, 
the latest, as I must be in the City by nine. [| 
prefer leaving my valise with you; there are | 
so many vagabonds always swarming about. 
Hyde Park, that it is quite possible that one of 
them might take a fancy to it while | am bathing. 
It doesn’t contain very valuable property—only 
a suit of clothes and a few documents “of no 
use to any one but the owner,” as the saying is. 
All the same, however, I have no desire to lose 
it.’ So saying, the gentleman turned away, and 
walked briskly across the Park in the direction 
of the Serpentine. 

The request to look after his property did not 
in the least surprise me, as numerous robberies 
from the clothing of persons bathing had for | 


| disaster by that morbid curiosity which induces 
/people to linger about the spot where any 


| most interesting spectacle, that afternoon passed 


some time before been reported to the police. 
I lifted the bag—upon which the letters W. N. 
were painted, and which was in the battered 
condition indicative of having been much 
tumbled about—and placed it behind the low 
wall that lay between the barracks and the 
footpath. 

The barracks clock struck eight. Fully half an 
hour had elapsed since the owner of the bag 
departed, and as yet there was no sign of him ; 
the ‘quarter-past’ was chimed from the neigh- 
bouring clocks and still he did not turn up; 
and as the minutes passed, I thought to myself 
that it was time he was looking sharp if he 
really wished to be in the City by nine. 

About half-past eight I perceived a great com- 
motion in the Park. Men were rushing from 
all quarters in the direction of the Serpen- 
tine ; and soon afterwards I ascertained from a 
passer-by that the excitement was caused by one 
of the numerous bathers having been drowned. 
An uneasy suspicion was at once excited within 
me that the person who had come to such a sad 
end was the gentleman who had left his valise 
in my charge, which suspicion was intensified 
when I was relieved at nine, with the article still 
unclaimed. I reflected, however, that its owner 
may have been chained to the scene of the 


calamity of the kind has recently occurred, and 
then, finding that he was pressed for time, and 
knowing that his property would be perfectly 
safe, had gone direct to the City. 

I handed over the bag to the sentry who 
relieved me without mentioning to him anything 
of the circumstances of the case; and when he 
returned from duty at eleven, 1 eagerly asked 
him if the valise had been called for. 

‘No, he replied ; ‘it is still lying behind the 
wall. 

[ went on sentry again at one o'clock, and no 
one had come for it. It was the height of the 
London season, and Hyde Park presented its 
customary gay appearance; but the imposing 
array of splendidly appointed equipages, dashing 
equestrians, and fashionably dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, which at other times was to me a 


by unheeded, as all my thoughts were centred 
on speculations regarding the fate of the owner 
of the bag. Before being relieved at three, I 
had it conveyed to my room in barracks, and 
alter coming off i placed it for greater 
security in the troop store. That evening, before 
‘stables,’ when the orderly corporal had read ott 
the duties for the succeeding day, he said, 
addressing me: ‘Jones, you have to attend the 
orderly room to-morrow,’ 

‘Why ?? L inquired. 

‘You have been reported for neglecting to 
salute Captain Sir Carnaby Jenks as he passed 
you while on sentry this afternoon, was the 
corporal’s answer. 

I said nothing by way of excuse. This heinous 
charge was in al! probability true. I believe | 
might have omitted to ‘present’ to her Majesty 
the Queen herself, if she had passed that after- 
noon in her state carriage, so distracted was | 


by the engrossing subject of this valise. 
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After stables, I left barracks for my customary 
walk, and purchasing a copy of the Echo from 
a juvenile newsvendor, I read the particulars of 
the fatality of the morning. Friends had identi- 
fied the body, which was that of a gentleman 
named Nixon, who had resided at Bayswater. 

‘Nixon! That corresponds with the initial 
“N” on the bag, I thought to myself, now 
perfectly convinced that the deceased was the 
person [ had seen in the morning. I also ascer- 
tained from the newspaper report that a man 
had been apprehended on suspicion of having 
attempted to rifle the pockets of the clothes of 
the drowned man, and who had been roughly 
handled by the crowd, before a policeman could 
be procured to take him into custody. After a 
moment’s reflection, I decided to call at the 
address given in the paper, in order to arrange 
about the restoration of the bag to the relatives 
of the deceased. 

Reaching the house, I knocked softly at the 
door, and stated my business to the domestic who 
appeared, by whom I was shown into a room, 
and immediately afterwards was waited upon by 
a young lady, the daughter of the deceased, who, 
naturally enough, was perfectly overcome with 
grief. I explained to her in a few words the 
object of my visit. 

‘I am uncertain whether poor papa had a 
valise of that description when he left this 
morning, she said; ‘but possibly you may 
recognise him from this photograph,’ submitting 
one she took from the table for my inspec- 
tion. 

I experienced a strange sense of relief—the 
features in the photo were those of a person 
bearing no resemblance whatever to the individual 
who had left his bag in my charge. 

The young lady thanked me heartily for the 
trouble I had taken in the matter; and I left 
the house of mourning, and returned to barracks 
in a very mystified state of mind. 

‘Could the owner of the bag be the thief who 
had been caught in the act of plundering the 
dead man’s clothes?’ I asked myself, but imme- 
diately dismissed the idea from my mind, as 
being absurd and improbable. 

Next day, I attended the orderly room, and 
received a severe admonition from the command- 
ing officer. Fortunately for me, as it happened, 
Sir Carnaby had been in plain clothes, so my 
offence in the eye of martial law was of a com- 
paratively venial character. Immediately after- 
wards, I considered it my duty to report the cir- 
cumstances attending the valise to the adjutant, 
who in turn communicated with the police 
authorities at Scotland Yard ; and that evening, 
pursuant to instructions received, I had the bag 
conveyed to that establishment. After I had 
explained how it was placed in my charge, it 
was opened in my presence by an official, and 
was found to contain just a suit of old clothes 
and a few newspapers, but no documents of any 
kind, as stated by its owner. 

After this, the bag ceased to interest me, as 
the valueless character of its contents caused 
me to speculate less on the unaccountable conduct 
of its possessor in never returning for it. I 
may mention that I read an account in the 
evening paper regarding the alleged thief who 
had been apprehended on the Serpentine Bank 


under the circumstances before alluded to. By 
the name of Judd, he had been taken before 
a magistrate and remanded for a week, in 
semigg that inquiries might be made concerning 
1m. 

Some time afterwards I was on Queen’s guard, 
Westminster. I had just mounted my horse 
and taken up position in one of the two boxes 
facing Parliament Street, when a gentleman 
stopped opposite me and scanned me curiously. 
Addressing me, he said: ‘Don’t you remember 
me ?? 

There was no mistaking the voice ; it was that 
of the owner of the bag! Otherwise, he was 
greatly altered, as he had denuded himself of 
the luxuriant whiskers and moustache which he 
wore when I saw him previously. 

‘What has been wrong?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I was seized with a fit that morning 
when I came out of the water, and was taken 
home in an unconscious state. I have been very 
unwell ever since, and have left my house for the 
first time to-day. I made inquiries at barracks 
about you; and as the soldier I spoke to seemed 
to know about the bag I left with you, he directed 
me here.’ 

‘Well, sir” I said, ‘I had quite made up my 
mind that you were the gentleman who was 
drowned that morning; and when I discovered 
my mistake, [ am almost ashamed to own that 
I took you for the man who was apprehended 
on the charge of trying to plunder the drowned 
man’s clothes.’ 

The gentleman smiled pleasantly and said: 
‘Ah! I read about that.—And now to business. 
I wish to get my bag at once. I presume you 
have it in safe keeping at the barracks ?’ 

‘It’s much nearer at hand, I replied— just 
across the street from here;’ and then I told 
him that it was in the custody of the police 
authorities at Scotland Yard. 

This information apparently disconcerted him. 

‘It is very oad indeed,’ he said. ‘I have 
to catch the six train for Liverpool, as I wish 
to sail by the steamer that leaves to-morrow 
morning for New York. Couldn’t you come 
across with me to get it?’ 

‘You forget that I am on sentry, I replied. 
‘IT won't be relieved until four; and even then, 
I daren’t leave the guard; nor would I care 
to ask permission to do so. You should go at 
once to the captain of the guard and represent 
the case to him; and perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will permit me to accompany 

ou? 

r Acting on my advice, he proceeded at once 
to the officer in command, leaving me extremely 
amused at the fuss he was making about his 
bag, considering all that it was worth. 

Soon afterwards, he returned with a smilin 
face, and informed me that the captain ha 
acceded to his request. I expressed my gratifi- 
cation at this intelligence, and added: ‘Surely, 
sir, you have been shaving since I last saw 
you?’ 

F ‘Yes; I was threatened with the recurrence 
of a nasty skin complaint to which I was for- 
merly subject.’ 

During the interval that elapsed until my 
period of duty was ended, the gentleman paced 
about in a most impatient manner, ever and 
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anon seeming to relieve his feelings by stopping 
to pat my horse. At length I left my post, 
and dismounting, led my charger to the stable 
and handed it over to a comrade; then divest- 
ing myself of my cuirass, was ready to proceed 
to Scotland Yard. One of the corporals on guard 
received orders to accompany me; so, together 
with the gentleman, we started, and crossing 
the street, reached the police headquarters in 
a minute or two; and on making inquiries, 
were directed to the ‘Lost Property’ department. 
We stated our business; and an official, after 
receiving an assurance from me that the appli- 
cant was the right person, speedily produced the 
valise. ‘Why didn’t you see about this before ?’ 
he asked, addressing the gentleman. 

‘Because I was too ill to see about anything, 
was the reply. 

The gentleman then signed a book, certifying 
that his bp, had been restored to him, giving 
as he did so the name of Nobbs. 

Having thanked the official, Mr Nobbs caught 
up his property, and we left the office. When 
we got to the door, we found assembled a small 
crowd of men employed about the establishment ; 
for the unusual spectacle of two helmeted, jack- 
booted Guardsmen had caused a good deal of 
speculation as to our business there. Mr Nobbs 
hurriedly brushed past them, and gaining the 
street, hailed a passing cab, and the driver at 
once pulled up. ‘Here is something for your 
trouble, he said, slipping a sovereign into my 
hand. I, of course, thanked him Senstiy for 
this munificent douceur. Declining the offer of 
the driver to place his bag on the dicky, he 
put it inside the vehicle; then shaking hands 
with the corporal and myself, he said to the 
driver : ‘Euston, as fast as you can,’ and entered 
the cab. 

The driver released the brake from the wheel, 
and was whipping up his scraggy horse with a 
view to starting, when the poor animal slipped 
and fell. The men belonging to Scotland Yard 
who had followed us into the street at once 
rushed to the driver’s assistance, unbuckled the 
traces, and after pushing back the cab, got the 
horse on its feet. All the while Mr Nobbs was 
watching the operations from the window; and 
I noticed that one of the men was surveying him 

‘Your name is Judd, isn’t it?’ the man at 
length remarked. 

‘No; it isn’t—What do you mean by address- 
ing me, sir?’ indignantly replied Mr Nobbs. 

‘Well,’ said the man—whom I at once sur- 
mised was a member of the detective foree— 
‘that’s the name you gave, anyhow, when you 
were had up on the charge of feeling the pockets 
of the gent’s clothes who was drowned in the 
Serpentine a week ago. I know you, although 
you’ve had a clean shave.’ 

I started on hearing this statement; my sus- 
—~ ridiculous as they seemed at the time, 

ad turned out to be correct after all; while 
Mr Judd, alias Nobbs, turned as pale as death. 

‘Come out of that cab,’ said the detective. 

*You’ve no right to detain me,’ said Nobbs, ‘I 
was discharged this morning,’ 

‘Because nothing was known against you.—But 
an jhere, old man, what have you got in that 

ag 


‘Only some old clothes, I assure you,’ said the 
crest-fallen Nobbs. 

‘Come inside, and we'll see,’ said the detective, 
seizing the bag. ‘Out of the cab—quick! and 
come with me to the office.’ 

Mr Nobbs complied with a very bad grace ; 
while the corporal and I followed, wondering 
what was to happen next. 

We entered a room in the interior, and the 
bag was opened; but it apparently contained 
nothing but the clothes. 

‘There is certainly no grounds for detaining 
the man,’ said an inspector standing near. 

Mr Nobbs at once brightened up and cried: 
‘You see I have told you the truth, and now be 
good enough to let me go.’ 

‘All right,’ said the detective. ‘Pack up your 
traps and clear out !’ 

Mr Nobbs this time complied with exceeding 
alacrity, and began to replace the articles of 
clothing, when the detective, seemingly acting on 
a sudden impulse, caught up the valise and gave 
it a vigorous shake. A slight rustling sound was 
distinctly audible. 

‘Hillo! what’s this?’ cried the officer.— 
Emptying the clothes out of the bag, he pro- 
duced a  eracgganae and in a trice ripped open 
a false bottom, and found—about two dozen 
valuable diamond rings and a magnificent emerald 
necklet carefully packed in wadding, besides a 
number of unset stones. 

The jubilant detective at once compared them 
with a list which he took from a file, and pro- 
nounced them to be the entire proceeds of a 
daring robbery that had recently been committed 
in the shop of a West End jeweller, and which 
amounted in value to fifteen hundred pounds ! 

Mr Nobbs, alias Judd, now looking terribly 
confused and abashed at this premature frustra- 
tion of his plan to clear out of the country with 
his booty, was formally charged with being in 
possession of the stolen valuables. He made 
no reply, and was led away in custody. 

Before returning to the guard, I remarked to 
the inspector: ‘I thought, sir, when he gave 
me a sovereign for looking after his bag that 
it was more than it was worth; but now I find 
that I have been mistaken.’ 

‘A sovereign!’ cried the inspector. ‘Let me 
see it.’ 

I took the coin from my cartouche-box, where 
I had placed it in the absence of an accessible 
pocket, and handed it to him. 

He smilingly examined it, and threw it on 
the table. f thought as much,’ he remarked ; 
‘it’s a bad one !’ 

Mr Nobbs, alias Judd—these names were t 
of a formidable string of aliases—turned out to 
be an expert coiner, burglar, and swindler who 
had long been ‘wanted’ by the police. He was 
convicted, and sentenced to a lengthened period 
of penal servitude. 

few weeks after Mr Nobbs had received his 
well-earned punishment, I received a visit from a 
entleman, who stated that he was cashier in the 
eweller’s establishment in which the robbery had 
ee committed. He informed me that his em- 
ployer, having taken into consideration the fact 
that I was to a certain extent instrumental in the 
recovery of the stolen jewellery, had sent me a 
present of thirty pounds, I gratefully accepted 
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the money, which, as I had seen enough of 
soldiering, I invested in the purchase of my dis- 
charge from the Household Cavalry. Such is 
my story of the Mysterious Valise. 


silent land’ very soon ; and still the busy world 
shall hurry on: the burn will not miss us; even 
our friends shall cease to miss us, for they, too, 
shall go. 


TO MY BOY: AN APOSTROPHE. 


I Gaze into the azure depths of thy bonnie eyes, 
my boy, and that gaze brings back to me other 
eyes and another form, long since mouldered to 
x and I feel bound to thee by a double tie. 
The childhood’s love I bore that other is thine, 
and added thereto is a father’s love, yearning 
and anxious. I can see in thy eyes the bygone 
days and years, which now are only memories 
vague and dim, like a diorama seen in dreams. 
There stand the two or three homely cottages 
which formed the hamlet where my boyhood’s 
days were spent. There I sce the greensward 
where my bare feet danced to untuned numbers. 
I again see the mossy bridge and the rippling 
brook. I hear the drone of the humble-bee, the 
grinding tune of the corncraik, and the hurried 
whir of the startled partridge. I can see the 
damp mists creep over the hills and sheet the 
valley in the gray twilight of the quiet summer 
evenings; and the flitting vision of the great 
white moths, which, in the gathering gloom, 
come out of shadow-land and again disappear. 
Sweeter than all the tunes I Jearned in these 
happy days, I hear my sister’s and my mother’s 
voice in happy hymnings again. There lie the 
‘lusty trout’ that have just been emptied from 
my father’s fishing-basket—the fruits of an even- 
ing hour. I see, by that old crumbling wall, 
the narrow strip of yarden-ground that we shared 
among us, and where our near neighbours came 
to help. 

But gone to their graves, or scattered, are all 
the forms I loved so wel]. Many miles from 
where our lot is now cast are these treasured 
spots. The burn still tinkles on; but where 
are the men, women, and children I knew? Still 
the evening mists drape the valley with gray ; 
still the moths flit to and fro in the darkness, 
The old bridge is not greatly altered; but 
strangers may inquire in vain to whom belong 
those huge initials on the copestone, which we 
hewed out with a big nail and a stone one 
sweltering summer day. The wild-flowers bloom 
the same as ever; and in the carly dawn may 
still be heard the familiar song of the skylark 
and the plaintive cry of the peewit—just as of 
old. But new forms fill the places of the old 
familiar ones, and I—I am a stranger where, for 
centuries, my forefathers dwelt and owned the 
land. The girls and boys are women now, and 
have become prisoners in smoky cities, there to 
toil for bread, and look back with a fond but 
unavailing regret to the quiet hamlet where they 
were born and bred. Some of them have escaped 
this fate, and slumber quietly in the still church- 
yard among the trees. One of them had thy 
gentle eyes, my son; and when thy yaze meets 
mine, the dead past rises before me, filling me 
with thoughts | cannot utter. Though a stranger 
in the land of my fathers, I see my brother in 
thy eyes, and in the eyes of every azure speed- 
well by the burnie’s brim. J hear his voice in 
thine, and J hear it in every tumbling stream. 
He is gone, and you and J shall yo ‘into the 


MY LITTLE BOOK. 


A uttLe book of sundry songs 

To me, who prize it much, belongs : 
Sweet songs are they of maid and youth, 
Of man and wife, of love and truth, 
Of bud and blossom, ear and sheaf, 

Of winter berry, summer leaf, 

Of orchardsblossoms in mid-May, 

Of fruitage golden, scented hay, 

Of shore and sea, of tarn and dell, 

Of haunted grange and holy well, 

Of Bacchus jovial ’mongst the grapes, 
And many another thing which shapes 
Itself with poet’s brain and pen 

In songs that win the hearts of men. 


My neighbour Fact, who keeps a school, 
A model place of line and rule, 

Who, the world’s wise and prudent man, 
Has not a thought without its plan ; 
Whose heart is captive to the head, 
And by its calculations led, 

While what escapes in love or thanks 
Goes to the great per cents or banks, 

He cares not for my little book, 

3ut says *twould neither keep « cook, 
Nor pay the rent, nor buy a field, 

Nor make the mine its ingots yield, 

Nor add an eighth to dividend, 

Nor introduce a wealthy friend. 

In short, Fact says I am a fool 

Whom sense has never put to school, 
And that the race of rhymesters all, 
Rank they the great ones or the small, 
While they blow bubbles in the air, 
Leave men to life’s grand work and wear, 


sut I have friends, a chosen few, 
Who love the good, and seek the true, 
And know that men live not alone 
Tn acres broad and piles of stone. 
These often come, and with me look 
For treasure in my little book, 
Like bees we hie from flower to flower, 
Lured on by sunshine of the hour, 
We cluster round each favourite song, 
And wish it were ten times as long, 
And e’en when skies are dark and dull, 
Each cell within our hive is fall, 
Nor gods themselves have daintier fare, 
Or can than we be happier. 
Ah! who is richer, Fact or I ¢ 
Whose rare estate he cannot buy, 
Whose friends a life-long joy bespeak, 
While his will change with every freak, 
Whose wealth is sung in love and trust, 
While his the wealth that turns to dust, 
May J not thank my God that He 
Has tuned my life to poesy ¢ 
B. W. Provis. 
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